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VALOINES FAMILIES 
CHAMBERLAIN OF 


THE BALLIOL 
THE OFFICE 
LAND. 


In the current number of Dr. 

here is an elaborate paper by Mr. 
Vincent on Alexander de Balliol of 
Cavers and the Barony of Valoynes. It is drawn 
up with careful references to undoubted original 
authorities, and proves beyond question that this 
personage, who has been strangely called by many 
writers, and even by Dugdale, a brother of John de 
Balliol, King of Scotland, was not so related ; and 
this by the exhaustive process of showing from John 
de Balliol’s own claim 
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OF 
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SCOT 


G. W. Marshall’s 
Ge vealogist t 
J. A. ( 


Sir 


to the Scottish crown, 
before Edward I. Norham in 1291, that 
three elder brothers, Hugh, Alan, and Alexander, 
had all died without issue. The author of the above 
paper, indeed, goes further, and shows that Alex- 


ander Balliol of Cavers (and of Chilham in right | 


of his wife, the Dowager Countess of Athol) was 
the son of Henry de Balliol and Lora his wife, 
who, with their elder son, Guy de Balliol, were 
dead i in 1272, and in _ se right he was a land- 
owner in Norfolk and some adjoining counties. 
From my own knowledge of the records during 
this period, I may observe that, except Alexander, 
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| Scotland, and lands in 


laid | 


his | 


the brother of King John, 
is no Alexander de Balliol known in the reign 
| Henry III. or Edward I. than 
| Cavers (or Chilham). paper chiefly 
interested me as tending to tl some light on 
the succession of the Scot 
land. Mr. Burnett, the | » new 
edition of the Exchequer Rolls « tland, now 
in progress under the san 
vol. ii., Appendix to Pri 
while giving a list of the 
accurate € vidence re spe 
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and Rede 1165 ) 
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would seem to have been 
Henry de Balliol, wh , bes 
in Scotland, acquired throu, 
fordshire, Essex, and Norf 
d Comyn, to whom sl 
the 
Christiana, the wife of Pet 
Maunle (his name is spelled i 
the records), no doubt broug Scottish 
ship of Panmure as her portion, besides a share of 
the barony of Valoynes in England. From the 
early date at which they were married (abi 
1215) these three ladies were probably sisters 
rather than daughters of the last 
the name of Valoines, Will 

to Mr. Burnett, died about | 
their succession to the honour 
be elucidated by some one more familiar than 
am with that family. But I think there can be 
little doubt that Alexander de Balliol, afterward 
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Chamberlain of Scotland, contemporaneously with 
his “consanguineus,” but certainly not brother, 
King John, must have had a strong hereditary 
claim on that high office both paternally and 
maternally. J. Barn, 





BACON'S ESSEX-SONNET, AND THOMSON’S 
ESSAY “ON RENASCENCE DRAMA, OR HIS- 
TORY MADE VISIBLE,” 1881, 

The latter is the mysterious title of the first of 
two publications by a Melbourne surgeon, having 
one and the same object, to establish the Baconian 
authorship of Shakespeare. With the author's 
special craze I have no desire to meddle. “Thought 
is free,” and it is not always easy to draw a hard 
and fast line separating fact from fiction, or a 
speculation from a practical joke. But all the 
same it is our bounden duty to safeguard history 
and biography, whenever the established facts of 
either are seriously assailed ; and for the nonce 
I take Mr. Thomson’s speculation aw sérieuz. 
I venture, then, once more, to expose and refute 
& gross misstatement of fact, for which the author 
has at least the poor excuse that he has been 
(apparently) misled by as culpable a misstate- 
ment on the part of another author, now no longer 
among us; viz., Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 

On p. 114 of Mr. Thomson’s book he quotes 
from Bacon (but more suo without any kind of 
reference) an allusion to a sonnet written by Bacon 
himself, and adds, “ This sonnet has never been 
found amongst Bacon’s papers.” On p. 112 this 
is called “the sonnet written by Bacon in 1600.” 
On the basis of these baseless assumptions Mr. 
Thomson erects the monstrous theory “ that 
Bacon’s [sonnet] and the Sonnets [of Shakespeare] 
were one”; in other words that Bacon prepared 
the entire book of sonnets published in 1609 as 
Shakespeare’s (or, at least, the major part of them) 
for the express purpose of restoring Essex to the 
favour of Queen Elizabeth. Anything so absurd 
and monstrous, and also so contrary to all evidence, 
I should not condescend to dispute ; and on the 
present occasion I write solely in the cause of 
Bacon, leaving Shakespeare to shuffle for himself, 
if need be, resting assured that no sophistry will 
ever disturb the aureole of glory which rests on 
his majestic head. 

All Mr. Thomson’s statements are incorrect. 
First, the sonnet alluded to is extant, in a hand- 
writing of the latter part of the sixteenth century (or 
a little later), and is preserved in the Record Office ; 
secondly, it has been several times printed (as in 
Lives of the Earls of Essex, ii. 501; Spedding’s 
Letters and Life of Lord Bacon, i. 388-9, and in 
both editions of Judge Holmes’s work on The 
Authorship of Shakespeare) ; and, thirdly, it was 
not written in 1600, but is proved to have existed 
before Michaelmas, 1599, and therefore before the 





preparations for Raleigh’s second expedition to 
Guiana. 

Here is the sonnet referred to by Bacon in his 
Apology concerning the Earl of Essex, and there- 
fore the sonnet on the absence of which Mr. 
Thomson founds his theory :— 


“ Seated between the Old World and the New, 
A land there is no other land may touch, 
Where reigns a Queen in peace and honour true; 
Stories or fables do describe no such. 
Never did Atlas such a burden bear, 
As she, in holding up the world opprest ; 
Supplying with her virtue everywhere 
Weakness of friends, errors of servants best. 
No nation breeds a warmer blood for war, 
And yet she calms them by her majesty : 
No age hath ever wits refined so far, 
And yet she calms [? charms or shames] them by her 
policy : 
To her thy son must make his sacrifice 
If he will have the morning of his eyes,” 


Spedding prints it in its place as part of the 
Attendant’s speech in the Entertainment of the 
Indian Prince, but, mystified by Dixon, leaves the 
** device” (where he found it) among the manu- 
scripts of 1594-5. But he does so with his eyes 
open, for he writes, “ The modern arranger of the 
documents in the State Paper Office [now removed 
to the Record Office], being obliged to place the 
undated ‘device’ somewhere, fixed upon the 
17th November, 1595...... The entertainment...... 
was drawn up by Bacon for the Earl of Essex.” 
He then shows how, by a process of evolution, 
Dixon’s utterly erroneous account and _ the 
State Paper docket grew out of the fact that the 
“device” is undated, and does not appear in 
Nichol’s Progresses, 

As to the “device” itself, it wholly concerns 
Essex, and apparently not Raleigh. Essex is 
“Seeing Love,” in the character of an Indian 
prince who was born blind, and who recovers 
his sight on being presented to the queen. At 
the conclusion of the Attendant’s speech are 
these words, “Since in his blindness he hath 
chanced so well as to fix his affections in the most 
excellent place, let him now by his sight find out 
the most ready way.” In the part of the speech 
which precedes the sonnet there are unmistak- 
able allusions to Essex’s career. The country 
governed by the prince’s father and the Castilian 
nation, though located near the source of the 
Amazons, seems to be an allusion to Ireland. Who 
were to act the parts of the Squire and the Atten- 
dant Iam not able to discover, nor yet the sup- 
posed “compliment to Raleigh.” 

From 1599 we find no reference to this sonnet 
till we come to Bacon’s Apology (Spedding, vol. iii. 
149). Here we read :— 

“A little before that time [1599], being about the 
middle of Michaelmas term, her Majesty had a purpose 
to dine at my lodge at Twickenham Park, at which time 
I had (though I profess not to be a poet) prepared 
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sonnet directly tending and alluding to draw on her 
Majesty's reconcilement to my Lord, which I remember 
also I shewed to a great person and one of my Lord’s 
nearest friends, who commended it; this, though it be 
(as I said) but a toy, yet it shewed plainly in what 
spirit I proceeded, and that I was ready not only to do 
my Lord good offices, but to publish and declare myself 
for him,” &c. 

By Bacon’s own account the sonnet was not 
used ; so it was never any part of the device per- 
formed at York House or at Richmond in 1595. 

C. M. Ineuesy. 

Athenzum Club. 


Earty Appreciation oF Burns.—In Scotland, 
and wherever in the world a leal Scot is to be 
found, there is a rush of enthusiasm in honour of 





| 


Robert Burns on every 25th of January. It is | 


curious at such a time to come upon No. 97 of | #5 : ‘ , J | 
| *Cantate domino canticum novum, quia mirabilia 


Henry Mackenzie’s Lounger, and read there what 
is described in the table of contents as an “ Ex- 


traordinary Account of Robert Burns, the Ayrshire | 


Ploughman ; with extracts from his Poems.” 


The Man of Feeling is confident that he is intro- 
ducing to his readers a man of unusual genius, 
“‘ whose poetry,” he says, “considered abstractedly, 
and without the apologies arising from his situa- 
tion, seems to me fully entitled to command our 
feelings and to obtain our applause.” He is 
somewhat apologetic for the dialect in which most 
of the poems are written; but he is glad to say 
that some of them, “ especially those of the grave 
style, are almost English.” This leads him to 
quote several stanzas from the Vision, in which 
he is sure his readers will discover “a high tone 
of feeling, a power and energy of expression, par- 
ticularly and strongly characteristic of the mind 
and the voice of a poet.” Despite difficulties of 
dialect, To a Mountain Daisy is quoted entire, 
the true and appreciative critic hinting that this 
is no better than many more of the pieces in the 
volume from which he quotes, though it happens 
to suit the length of his paper. Curiously enough, 
he does not seem to have been specially impressed 
by The Cottar’s Saturday Night, which is simply 
named along with several others. But the criti- 
cism, on the whole, is penetrating and just ; and 
the paper reaches « fine climax in an appeal to 
the nation to do something for Burns, in order to 
prevent him from seeking “ under a West-Indian 
clime that shelter and support which Scotland has 
denied him.” The date of this appeal was Dec. 9, 
1786, and the paper is probably the first worthy 
criticism of Burns, Tuomas Bayne. 


Aw EvizanetHan Prayer Boox.—A curious 
Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth’s time lies before 
me, and I think it worth describing for the benefit 
of the readers of “N. & Q.,” some of whom may 
be able to throw more light on it than I am able 


| 





quarto, and in its present state consists of sixteen 
leaves, A to B in eights (a iiij, printed B iiij by mis- 
take), printed in a small, good black-letter type, at 
Cawood’s press. The title and preliminary matter 
(with a separate set of signatures) are missing, as 
also is the top portion of aj, which should contain 
“The Order where Mornyng and Evening prayer 
shall be used and said,” with the corresponding 
Rubric and the Ornaments Rubric. The Matins 
and Evensong are the same as in the folio edition 
of 1561, except that in the title of “ Benedicite 
omnia opera domini domino” the last two words 
are omitted, and to the title of “ Benedictus” are 
udded “dominus deus.” In Evensong it is “ Our 
Father,” &c., instead of “Our Father which art 
in heaven,” &c.; and instead of “Or els this 
Psalme,” with a side note, “‘Cantate domino,’ 
Psalm xcviij,” it has “Or the xeviij ,Psalme, 
fecit.’” And, again, instead of the same rubric 
with a corresponding side-note, it has, “Or this 
Psalme, ‘Deus misereatur nostri,’ in Englysh.” 
Before the Creed of St. Athanasius the words 
“ Quicunque vult” are omitted. The “ Letanye” 
has for its O initial a naked boy whipping a top. 
Before the “ Prayer for the Queenes Maiestie” 
comes the following rubric :— 

“ After the ende of the Collecte in the Letanie whyche 

begynneth with these wordes, We humbly beseche thee 
O Father, Xc., shall folowe thys Pealme to be eayd of 
the Mynister, wyth the answer of the people.” 
Then the Rsalm “ Benedixisti Domine” (Ixxxv.) 
is set out in full. After the Prayer “In the tine 
of any commen plague or sickenes” follows th e 
Prayer of St. Chrysostom a second time (apparently 
in error for the prayer “ O God whose nature and 
propertie,” &c.); and then, without any new 
heading, “The fyrst Sunday in Aduent ” follows ; 
and in the line below “ At the Communion,” “ The 
Collect,” which formula is repeated after’ “The 
Second Sunday,” and so on for all the Sundays 
and holy days, After the “Collect for the Twenty- 
fifth Sunday after Trinity” follows a heading, 
“Certayne Collectes to be sayde at the Com- 
munion upon Sainctes dayes.” The Gospels and 
Epistles and their references are omitted. The 
Communion Service is wholly omitted. But after 
the “Collect for All Saints” follow “The Col- 
lectes for the Quene,” taken from that service, 
and the Confession, preceded by a rubric, “A 
generall Confession to be made before we receyue 
the holy Communion,” and followed by a rubric, 
“ A prayer to be sayd before the receyuing of the 
holy Communion,” which is the “Prayer for 
humble access.” 

Rubric, “ A thankesgeuyng vnto God, after the 
receauyng of the holy Communion.” This is the 
collect, “ Almighty and euerlasting God, we most 
hartely thanke thee,” &c. (slightly varied from the 


to do in the absence of a title-page. The book is a | 1561 book). 
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R tbric, ss The ble 
pe ople,” The peace of God,” «& 

Rubric ae ‘ollectes to be sayde after the Offer- 
tory, when there is no Communion.” These are 
the six collects from the Post Communion. The 
Post Communion rubi are all omitted. 


sssyng at the departure of the 


So the Communion Service is treated as per- 
taining to anot book (a missal), and we might 
almost suppose that these prayers were intended 


as a companion to the altar, a help to the un- 
learned the mass was being said in Latin, 
if it were not that the book is bound up with 

Bible, pr nted in tl] ime type, which is evi 


while 


dently the Bible of 1569, Ne. ° in Lea Wils« n’s | 
list, and no doubt gives the da f the Prayer 
B k. The ] ns s the rée Cawood 
1569 Bibles do Lea Wilson) on folio a j, without 
first title or pr ena. The volume belongs to 


Mrs. Hayley, « ( eld Place, Sussex. 
Henry H, Giess. 


W£ASSAILIN I IIR} . have 
just received an , f the above, from a lady 
friend who is at } nt on the spot, which seems 
to me worthy « n“N. & Q.” It appears 
that there thev cart | nd 1 t, as in \ rkshire, 
images of the Virgin the children Jesus and 
John, but a wa | bowl, and their wassail song 
is very inferior, but | too characteristic to be 





sketch, 


Jost. My 


as follow 


friend send 


The bow! is a larze wooden one, with two pieces of 


' 


| Antilles,” 


and writes | 


wood arched over the t A hole is in the centre, to | 
allow a green bou t inserted The bough itself 
is covered with , n as it is carried from | 
house to house on t Ev The bowl, of which | 
I made a slight sket me to the Park on Christmas 
Eve, carried by two 1 rhey sang the accompanying 
song, and we were expected to tie on a ribbon and to 
put » coin into the | | to supply the wassail. One of 
tl l inhabitants of Cherrington supplied me with the 
sony. called here ‘1 Wass-ailing Song u decided 
ac ton the ‘ Wass.’ One of our maids, who is a native 


of Stinchcombe, s#ys that a very old man carries the 
bow! there, and that he has done so from his youth 
You will see at once that some the line » forgotten. 
I should think two in the last verse have been tacked on 
to the other lines I have not seen any account of this 
custom in any of the articles on Christmastide, so I 
should think it is confined to these remote villages on 
the Cotswolds. path cates 

“PS. Mr. B says it is a heathenish custom, and 
will have nothing to do with it:— 





“The Wassailing S ,assS y at Cherrington, 
Gloucestershire, Dec. 24, 1881. 
“ Waseail, wassail. all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown: 
Our bow! it is made of the mapling [or rosemary] tree, 
With the wassailing bow! we will drink unto thee. 
Here is to Clierry and to her bright eye ; 
Pray God send our mistress a good Christmas pie— 
A good Christmas pie that we may all see, 
With the wassailing bow] we will drink unto thee 
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Here is to Broad and to his long horn ; 

Pray God send our master a good crop of corn 
A good crop of corn and another of hay, 

To pass the cold wintry winds away. 

Here is to Whitefoot and to her lon, 
Pray God send our master a 
A never a horse fail that we may all see, 

With the wassailing bow] we will drink unto thee. 





me, butler, fill for us a bowl of the best, 
Ve hope your soul in heaven will rest; 
but if y vu do fill us a bowl of the small, 


down fall butler, bowl and all. 


f here is any maidin the house—I hope there is some— 
i let not be ung men stand on the « i stone, 
But step to the door, and draw back the pin; 
The fairest maid in the house let us all in 
Let us all in, and see how you do 





Merry boys all, and thank you too. 


ds Ee 


Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Hooper Famity: Barsapors.—The following 
letters were copied by me, some years since, from 
the originals, with the permission of the late Mr. 
Frewen,. They may be regarded as 

teresting reminiscences of therein 
neces) as well as of the social habits of our 
countrymen transplanted to the “Garden of the 
Robert _Hooper, the writer of Li i 
and the subject of Letter lL, Was, as I take it, an 


7 


offset of the Hox yper stock which rooted itself 
circa 1555 at Bove ri ige, in the « inty ot D orset, 
and flourished there in afl 1 honour until 
towards the end of the la I should be 





glad to know from what particular branch of the 
family tree this Robert Hooper derived his 
i (See Hutchins’s History of D et, third 
edit on, vol. iii He sealed his letter with the 
Hooper arms, viz., Or, on a fesse between three 
boars innulets of the first. 
by him, Mr. Richard 
John Turner, of Fulham, 
M irtha, d ighter 


pass. aZ, as many 


ihe person addressed 
rurner, was third son of 
merchant, who married, 1655, 
of John Pettiward, of Putney, Esq.; died 1669. 
Richard Turner died 1705, sp. Henry Turner 
was his eldest brother, a serjeant-at-law; died 
1724; married Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Frewen, of Putney, M.P. for Rye, Sussex, 1678 

1698 ; died 1702. The Pettiwards formed alliances 
| with the families of Turner, Wymondswold, and 
Tregonwell :— 

a I, 

Daniel Richardson Mr. Richard Turner. 

Bart ados, 5» November, 1694. 

I am told that John Beek presents a Petition to 
the Assembly against Rob. Hooper, alleadging, I think, 
fees taken on both sides, of which | doubt not but Mr. 
Hooper may and will clear himself; however, severall 
| of the Assembly and some of the Council, as is reported, 
favour the Petition, or seem ready to joyn with it. The 
Govern’ resides now for some time at Bell's plant’n 
(Howell and Guy’s) for health’s sake ; I was there once 
and heard a Petition of John Beek and Mrs. Cleaver, 
| 8" Mr. Hooper, about a plea putt into an action of 
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Detinue of Nigroes, which plea was Detinet instead of 
Von Det ; the prayer was, that Mr. Hooper might 

be suspended. Mr. Hooper proffered his oath that he 

never suw the plea till time of tryall in Court, and sayth, 

that Nich. Seayers made the plea, and sett his name to 

it as his man, wis usuall for Clerks: the hearing was 
J muri ed 


} 


Mr. Hooper tells me that his letters sent you by Coll 





Kendall are come back, but that hee will write afresh. 
{ think hee has not lookt well since his marriage; might 
[ alivise him, I would have him goe for Engl", as hee 
talk , and things seem to concur to it.” 


Barb los Jun ‘ =, 
ted to me two | 





M irne! You are now inde tters, 
1 1 long to hear from you w*" all my heart, But I 
must desire you to be longer In y" Letters, and to lett 
I now what news y® Town affords, and wi! cently 


| 

you divert y'self: you have Carried all y* mirth of this 
} ! are good for nothing now 

But to go to bed at eight A clock, unless sometimes we 














} 
| 





barrow. Indifferently applied toa party as a whole, or 
to its means of travel, its subsistence, &c. 

Outfit (verb active).—To “ outfit” is to fit out for any 
purpose whatever. “ We outfitted at St. Paul.” 

Pilqgrim.—A person recently transplanted upon frontier 
soil; a new arrival; a greenhorn. About equivalent to 
“* tenderfoot.” x : ; 

Rust Grappling with circumstances ; rising superior 
, In winter, “ rusvie 





to all contingencies of “ luck.”’ Catt! 
for food by nosing through the snow to the dried grass 
beneath. 

Rustler.—One who never succumbs to 


t the highest compliment t 





This is abou 
to a man who, failing in one 
for his support. 





thing, finds something else 


ivailable 





Sand.—To have “sand in ones craw’; to leter- 
mined and plucky. Equivalent to “ grit.” 
Shac —A log cabin. The average ‘‘ shack ” comprises 


but one room, and is customarily roofed with earth, 
supported by poles. 

Stand OF —To hold at a distance, as to “st and off 
Indians” with one’s rifle. From this belligerent mean- 
ing comes the expression to ‘‘stand off” a creditor, a 


dun, &e. 








meet w Mr. Gibbs and Co' 8 r wh you kno S Out.—To leave secretly and hastily, as when 
have an Aversion to such hours: Tom Foullerton and I | pursued 1 unenemy. Sitting Bull “skinned out ” from 
very frequently drink you health, and Remember y | the Yellowstone Yalley and sought refuge in Canada. 
leasantness of y" Conve n. Y° Attorneys ul} 7 t.—A new-comer, fresh to frontier ways ; one 
t Richard ' | - 
ead exce vichardson, ho I assis aS s he} w *t been long enough on the tramp to I me 
I os an ; me) In y . and § ys | hard It is said that in ¢ vlo an Eastern man 
to shew mysell i if ; tenderfoot ” until been stabbed, 
i Humble ser s engaged in a free fight, fallen down a mine 
: Ro. H ir n k i 1 und « l 4 Vigilance 
(A 1 Turne 1 « litt No such direful ir I » th 
‘ J i» i} 8 iM tana, and it would s i. 
in & ion it ord ( radans have ¢ 1 1 i g with 
T VW W Al Ne Al al significance peculiar ¢ r own s. 
WW = Ty. Brad i S 
Worps AND PHrases 1n Use IN THe Fa Seaveesant Seuare, Ki. } 
vy EST. In the Ve York T mes of Sunday 
December 18, was a letter from Miles City, - . , 
Mont a 7% LAI s Psa! Les i és j l 
Montana Territory, in which was a glossary of | ,, 7 + 7 ‘ 
vent +} all , . ‘ Mis en Rime Francoise par Clement Marot et 
venteen of the words and phrases in use in that  B agg sev? c - . 
, . , . » . neodaore ae e708, He ent mrenton ma 
par of the Far West. As some of them are os Th eT 
al lat “ee . ; Estiene Lucas, la Bible d'Or, 1678.” A very 
3 y percolating into use further east, and will, ' ,  ' es : 
, . ae diminutive volume, with bordered pages and 
o doubt, in time appear in England, it may : - 


nterest some readers to see the whole list :— 





Bad Lands.—A generic name for the jagg 
kali hills which abound west of the Miss« 
rhe phrase relates to no locality, but is applicable to 
ny stretch of especially rough country. 
LB —To grumble without good cause, Employés 
* bellyache 
themselves underfed, &c. 

( -To subdue, to forcibly bind down and over 
come. Thus it is unfairly said that the Northern Pacific 
Company intends to “cinch” the settlers by exacting 
large prices for its lands. Query, from Latin € 

Cool A gully. Every ravine short of an imhabit- 
able valley is called a “ cooley.” From French b 

Cuss Out.—To subdue by overwhelming severity of 
tongue. “He cussed that fellow out,” ce. he anni- 
hilated him verbally. 

Go Dow A cutting in the bank of a stream for 
enabling animals to cross or to get to water. 

Light Out.—Same as “ Skin out,” ¢.v. 

Outfit (noun).— A comprehensive term, variously 
applied. An expedition of every sort, large or small, is 
an “outfit.” So also a haying or a lumbering party, Kc. 








Likewise a person in a buggy, or one pushing a wheel- 
' 


* at being overworked, or when they fancy | 


prettily engraved title with angel supporters. In 


t " 
the upper part David is playing upon the harp, 


surrounded by angels an circled by clouds. 
The metrical Psalms of Marot and Beza are full 
of interest to the curious. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nentes in 1685 was preceded and 
followed by great cruelties and oppression upon 
the Protestants in France. This act of intolerance 
banished thousands from their native country, and 
the bulk of the fugitives found their way to 
London and located themselves about Spital fic lds, 
where their descendants are now represented by 
the silk weavers of that district. Dickens, in his 
Household Words, Dec. 10, 1853, has an interest- 
ing article upon the Huguenots compelled to leave 
their homes. In this he speaks of the delight they 
found in singing psalms, and adds, “ Ther had 
been an edition of the Psalms put into French 
rhyme, published in as small a form as possible in 
order that the book might be concealed in their 
bosoms if they were surprised in their worship 
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while they lived in France.” My little book is, 
therefore, doubtless that alluded to, and must have 
been brought into this country by one of the fugi- 
tives, probably by him whose name is erased on one 
of the fly-leaves, which looks like “ jn du Lepestre.” 
Among many of these poor people who joined the 
Marquis du Quesne in a scheme of emigration to the 
French colonies was Francis Leguat, who, with six 
companions, was induced to make his home on 
the desert island of Rodrigues, in the Indian Ocean; 
but after a residence of about two years they all 
returned to Europe, where their leader published, 
both in French and English, their Voyages and 
Adventures, a highly curious book, in which the 
author relates how his little band used to assemble 
under a big tree to indulge in the gratification 
of doing what was prohibited in their own country 
—singing Marot’s Psalms. One of these (La Haye), 
says Leguat, “was always so employed, whether he 
was at work or walking.” How interesting a scene 
this would have appeared to most people—half-a- 
dozen religious fugitives singing praise to God on 
an otherwise uninhabited island ! How much more 
so to the writer and party, who suffered shipwreck 
upon that same island, and spent sixty days, in 
1846, on the identical spot described and pictorially 
illustrated bythe Frenchman. Being, unfortunately, 
at the period unaware of the interesting scene 
enacted thereon 153 years before, we were deprived 
of the opportunity our misfortune would have 
afforded us of searching for some of what Leguat 
calls the “permanent records” he left, which 
were to tell later generations of their earlier 
possession of the island. J. O. 

The edition mentioned by our correspondent does not 
seem to be in Brunet. 


Otp Laws, &c., oF Virotnra.— 1632. No 
person to remove to New England without leave 
of the Governor. 

1632. One shilling fine for every person each 
Sabbath he is absent from church without lawful 
excuse, &c. 

1633. Marriages are required to be solemnized 
between the hours of eight and twelve in the 
forenoon. 

1642. The Governor, the Council, and the 
Assembly speak very contemptuously of a republic, 
which, it seems, some were inclined to ta/i: about. 

1644. If a man is accused and convicted of a 
crime, he shall pay no costs; if he is acquitted, he 
shall pay costs. 

1663. Quakers banished the colony for their 
tenets. 

1663. John Proctor expelled from the Assembly 
for his Quaker principles. 

1663. Fine of one hogshead of tobacco for each 
member of the Assembly absent at the beat of drum. 

1663. Piping it while the House was in session, 
a fine of 20 lb, of tobacco. 


1666. Sir Wm. Berkeley, the Governor, says, in 
answer to questions put to him by the Lords 
Commissioners of Foreign Plantations, “I thank 
God there are no free schools ov printing presses, 
and I hope we shall not have them these hundred 
years.” 

1730. Burning tobacco houses was excluded 
from the benefit of clergy. 

1748. A negro, mulatto, or Indian “ lifting his 
hand” against “a Christian” to suffer thirty 
lashes. M. E. 

[The source from which the above is taken should 
have been stated. ] 


Tue Ace or Spapes 1x Bycone Days. — 
In September, 1863, the Commissioners of the 
Inland Revenue presented their seventh annual 
report, and with it some curious information, 
resulting from the alteration in the duties on 
playing-cards. In former times it had been the 
custom of the Inland Revenue authorities to print 
the ace of spades on paper, which was then pasted 
on the card. The way in which this ace was 
prepared rendered that important card different 
from the remainder of the pack. The difference, 
though slight, was readily perceptible to the 
touch, so that the stamp duty, which was intended 
as a discouragement to gambling, actually abetted 
the designs of our card-sharpers. 

Witiram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Tue New Encuisn Dictionary or THE PHILO- 
LOGICAL SocieTy.— Quotations wanted (3) : send 
direct to the editor, Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, Lon- 
don, N.W. A. Instances of any date of altigrade, 
altiloquence -ent, altiloquious -loquy, altimeter 
-rical -ly, altincar, altion, altisonous, altissimo, 
altitonant, altitudinarian, altivolant, alto, al- 
truist, aluff, aluminize, aluminate -ation, alumy, 
alutacious -ation, alveate -d, alveolariform, alveo- 
lary, alveole -iform, alviducous, amacratic, amand 
-ation, amarous, amarulent -ence, amassette, amas- 
thenic, amation, amatorculist. B. Instances 
earlier than the date annexed of altitudinal, 1861 ; 
alto-rilievo, 1717; altruism, 1865; altruistic, 
1874; altruistically, 1879; aludel, 1610; alu- 
mina, 1814 ; aluminium, 1835 ; alumniate, 1879 ; 
alveolar, 1800; amadou, 1830; amain, 1550; 
amalgam, sb., 1600; amalgamate, 1700; amal- 
gamation, 1612; amarant(h), 1616; amateur, 
1810; amateurish -ness, 1865; amativeness, 
1825 ; amatorian, 1779 ; amatory, 1600; amau- 
rosis, 1658, C. Instances after the date annexed 
of alture, 1600 ; alumbrado, 1671 ; alumish, 1700 ; 
alveary, sb., 1580; aly, aley, 1750; alytarch, 
1650 ; amable -bility, 1677; amaritude, 1700; 
amasked, 1700; amass, 1700; amatorian, 
1779 ; amazeful, 1620. 


sb., 
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Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information | 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Hocartn’s onty Lanpscape.—Is there any 
painting by Hogarth in existence (besides one 
herevfter mentioned) which can, with good 
reason, be considered to be his work and at the 
une time properly be called a landscape? By 
this term | mean an ideal landscape as dis- 
tinguished from a copy from nature. I ask this 
juestion with reference to a small picture now in | 
the Winter Exhibition at Burlington House 
(No. 259), which for the last ninety-nine years 
has enjoyed the privilege of being called Hogarth’s 
only landscape. It is a most carefully finished 
little work, reminding us slightly of Gaspar 
Poussin, and therefore inclining us to think that 
Hogarth painted it in rivalry of his friend George 
Lambert, into whose landscapes he on several 
occasions introduced figures. Shortly after H« 
garth’s death, @.¢. in 1781, it was sold by his 
widow to Samuel Ireland, who in 1785 made an 
etching from it, which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Exeter,as being “ the only landscape ever painted 
by Hogarth.” The testimony of Mr. Samuel 
[reland is, we know, not always to be depended 
n; but in 1785 Mrs. Hogarth was, if I mistake 
not, still living, and she would not have allowed 
such a published statement to pass uncontradicted 
ifuntrue. The best evidence, however, for authen- 
ticity in this picture is from its internal merit ; 
ind any critics who are special admirers of Ho- 
garth, and at the same time well acquainted with 
his touch and colouring, will find a visit to the 
Fifth Gallery of the Royal Academy productive of 
ixprise as well as enjoyment. At Ireland’s sale 
in 1801 this picture was bought by Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden, who, at his death in 1812, be- 
jueathed it, with several other important paint- | 
ings, to his friend Charles Joseph Harford, my 
grandfather, from whom it has come down to its 
present owner. On the back of it there is a note, 
in the handwriting, apparently, of Sir Frederick 
Eden, as follows: “ This picture was bought of 
Mrs. Hogarth Jan. 4, 1781, and avowed by her to 
be the only landscape Mr. Hogarth ever painted.” 
So far respecting the pedigree of this little picture. 
Now to the question—which will, I trust, evoke an 
answer—viz., Is there any other ideal landscape by 
Hogarth in existence? For, in his Anecdotes o 
Hogarth, J. B. Nichols mentions a painting, said 
to be by Hogarth, which in 1782 was in the 
possession of Mrs. Baynes, of Kneeton Hall, near 
Richmond, Yorkshire, and is described as a land- 
scape, 4ft, 2in. by 2ft. 4in., containing several 
figures, a man driving sheep, a boat on a lake, and 


> 





a town seen in the distance. Where is that pic- 


ture now? and can any one who has seen it say 
whether it bears traces of being altogether, or only 
partly, from Hogarth’s pencil ? 

With respect to Hogarth’s well-known picture 
of “ Rosamond’s Pond,” although that is purely a 
view from nature, and therefore does not come 
into the field of my present inquiry, it is necessary 
to speak of it as being next nearest to a landscape. 
An etching of this picture by Merigot is given in 
the second volume of Ireland’s Graph ic Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth. Nichols speaks of it as being 
bought at Ireland’s sale by Mr. Vernon, and after- 
wards bought at Gwennap’s sale, in 1821, by Mr. 
Willett, of Shooter’s Hill. It measures 5 ft. by 
3 ft. 4in.,and is now in the collection at Kent 
House belonging to the Right Honourable Louisa, 
Lady Ashburton. 

Besides “ Rosamond’s Pond,” certain other views 
are mentioned by Nichols as being probably by 
Hogarth, viz., a “ View of the Treasury Gardens, 
with the Canal,” and another of St. James’s Park, 
which was formerly in the collection of H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent. The Earl of Pembroke is 
said to have four views of Pembroke House, 
Blackheath, by Lambert, containing figures by 
Hogarth ; and four views of Chatsworth by Lam- 
bert and Hogarth are said to be in the collection 


| of the Duke of Devonshire. 


There are doubtless several similar views by 
Hogarth besides those enumerated by Nichols. 
To these (allow me to reé peat it my present ques- 
tion does not apply ; but should any member of 
the Baynes family be able to throw light upon 
what is now obscure, viz., the character of the 
picture formerly in the possession of Mrs. Baynes, 
of Kneeton Hall, he will confer a favour upon all 
those who take interest in the works of our 
English masters. Freperick K. Harrorp. 

44, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


“THe Contrast: Ricut axp Wroxe.”—This 
is the title of a card which I have before me, being 
the third issue, in a more complete form than in 
the two former, of a comparison of the Latin, 
Greek, and English versions of an old Latin moral 
saying. It occurred to the editor, W. A. G., to 
trace the several versions of the “ speech” of Cato 
the Censor at Numantia, B.c. 195, recorded by 
Aulus Gellius in some lines at 1. xvi.,c. 1. There is 
the early Greek version of the Stoic philosopher, 
C. Musonius Rafus, ¢. a.p. 50; the modern Latin 
of Jo. Pierius Valerianus, and an anonymous 
writer quoted by Ph. Camerarius ; with the English 
versions of Queen Mary, George Herbert, Thomas 
Nash, Nath. Wanley, Bishop P. N. Shuttleworth, 
and an anonymous translation, presumably of the 
editor ; so that there are in all ten forms of the 
speech. It is a most rare occurrence that any 
ancient apophthegm—for such it is in the original, 


more properly than a formal “speech”—should 
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attract such marked attention from persons of such 
distinction. I think that it may be of interest to 
note this. I would at the same time ask whether 
anything of a similar kind can be brought into 
comparison with it. The printers are Daniel & Co., 
Times Offices, St. Leonard’s and Hastings. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sin Curistorpner Wren’s Sisters.—It would 
seem that besides Sir C. Wren’s sister Susan, 
married in 1643 to the Rev. William Holden, 
Canon of St. Paul’s (she died June, 1688), he had 
» other sister, married to the Rev. Henry Brunsell, 
+’ Brunsdon, Rector of Stretham and Prebendary 
f Ely, eldest son of the Rev. Oliver Brunsell, 
Vicar of Wroughton, Wilts. Mr. H. Brunsell 
founded three exhibitions at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and three at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He died in 1679. Dean Wren’s daughters were 
Katharine, bap. 1626; Susan (above mentioned), 
hap. 1627; Elizabeth, bap. 1633; Anne, bap. 1634. 
There was also another Elizabeth, who died young. 
I should be much obliged for any help in iden- 
tifying the lady who married Mr. Brunsdon, in 
obtaining the date of the marriage, and of her 
death, and in ascertaining whether she left any 
children. L. Puitiimore. 


Jax Van Ventoo.—Can any one give me 
information respecting the supposed founder of 
the second bell at Baschurch, Salop? The 
inscription is:—“ + maria: int , jaer . ons 
heren . m.ccce. ende . xlvii. jan. van . venloe.” 
The cross is of double lines, with extremities 
recurved, and there are two other stamps—pre- 
sumably a lion and an eagle, W. H. J. 

Malvern, 


GenTLes: Mupwati.—Can any one explain 
(1) why the white larvee used by fishermen are 
called “ gentles ”; and (2) why the bird apiaster, 
or bee-eater, is sometimes called “ mudwall” 
(Johnson) or “ modwall” (Bailey)? 

A. Smytne PALmMer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Rueparium, in Park Lane.—What was this? 
In the second sheet (published in 1794) of Hor- 
wood’s Map of London this is the name given to 
an open space near Park Lane. It was bounded 
on the north by Green Street, on the south by 
Wood’s Mews, on the east by Park Street, and 
on the west by Norfolk Street. It is now appa- 
rently occupied as stables. Was it a carriage 
manufactory, or a coach yard, or what ? 


G. F. R. B. 


Srcses Famity.—George Stubbs, of Parliament | 
Street, Westminster, will proved 1794, mentions | 


George Kennet Stubbs, son of George and Mary 
Stubbs, also his grandsons Thomas William (who 
is to have a commission in the 50th Regiment 


and another George ; grand-daughters, Mary Es- 
daile, Elizabeth Mayor, and Charlotte Anne 
Stubbs, also his friend John Philips. To what 
family of Stubbs does this refer? Who and what 
was George Stubbs, senior? The names Kennet 
and Esdaile are, I believe, well known in civic 
history. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

Lorp Brirras.—Who was this nobleman? In 
1688 his name appears as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Lord Forbes’s Regiment (afterwards the 18th 
Royal Irish), but I do not think the title still 
exists, and cannot find it in any extinct peerage. 

A. R. 5. 

“Arxermes”: “Ganotas.”—What is the 
derivation of alkermes, and how does one of t} 
names of phosphate of antimony come to be applie: 
to the liqueur made of 


“sugar and spice and all 
that’s nice” in the Certosa, near Florence ? 

A consignment from Madeira brought to a 
fruit shop here included a vegetable termed 
gahotas, It was six to ten inches long, green 
rinded, shaped like a ridged pear, “stove in” « 
the large end, and was cooked like vegetabl 
marrow, which it somewhat resembled in tast 
It is no kind of gourd or pumpkin, as the se: 
are differently arranged. The word is not in any 
Portuguese dictionary. Newiiz Macwacay. 

28, Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 





Costanus, A Curistian Namue.—In 1600 ] 
find an incumbent of Elland, near Halifax, p 
down as Costanus Maud. I do not know of 
another instance of such a Christian name, and 
I cannot find out its origin. Can any of y 


readers enlighten me? ze Sh 


JeAN, GEAN, JAIN, JANE is the name, under 
different forms, of a well-known textile fabric 
Can any one tell me what is the derivation of t 
word?’ There are those who say that it has come 
to us from Genoa because it was originally made 
there. Others tell us that it takes its name from 
some place in France. A town in Spain bas 
advocates ; and, | stly, a learned correspondent ot 
|“ N. & @.” suggested to me the other day that it 
might be from jaune=yellow, although jean at the 
present day is not that colour. ANON. 


GREEN-HASTINGS, -- These were early peas. 
Bailey says, “ Fruit early ripe, also green peas, 
&ec.,” and conjectures the derivation as “ probably 
of hdte, French.” Johnson gives “ Hastings (from 
hasty), peas that come early,” with an example 
from Mortimer : “The large white and green hast- 
ings are not to be set until the cold is over.” 
Webster's Dictionary follows Johnson. So far, 
| good. But another “local habitation” is given to 
this word, as to the correctness of which I should 
| feel much obliged if some of your learned readers 
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would kindly give me their opinion. The word 
occurs in Hudibras, “ Epistle to Sidrophel,” 1. 22 : 
“Or your new nicknam’d old invention 
To ery green-hastings with an engine.” 
And the marginal note in Bohn’s edition says :— 
“In former times, and indeed until the beginning of 
the present century, the earliest peas brought to the 
London market came from Hastings, where they were 
grown— it may be said forced—in exhausted lime pits.” 
Is this mere conjecture? I find no mention of 
Hastings peas in any of the local histories which I 
have consulted. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Assize or Breap, &c., Norrareaca.—The 
following entry is made in the accounts of the 
borough of Northleach :— 

*‘Norlach burrowe, 1578.—The corte hollden by M". 
baylife and the Rest of the borchissis the to & xx daye 
of octobar, 1578. A faut mad bi nycholas bront of 
Stowe of the hollde [Stow on the Wold] for bringing of 
bred to the marcat wyche bred lacket weyte, in the peny 
wytt lofe weyded nomor but nyteene unsis 

“The to peny wytt lofe weying vi and xxx unsis. 

“The peny wetten lofe weying vi & xx unsis.” 

What two classes of bread are these? From 
another entry the weight of bread seems to vary 
with the price of corn, Charges for “ dowling 
the downes and warning the watch, 00. 05. 00,” 
and, in the return of the town armour, “allman 
ryvatts” (see also Turner’s Records of Oxford 
occur. Information on these particulars and 
parallel instances will greatly oblige. 
Davip Royce. 


THe Rev. Mr. Leane.—I shall be glad of 
information respecting this clergyman, who, I 
surmise, had residence in some village in Somerset, 
Cornwall, or Wilts, at the close of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century. His 
name appears on a family document in my pos- 
session in conjunction with one Mr. John Lee. 

W. H. Corrett, 

Fern Villa, Westhall Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

[See “ N. & Q.,” ] 


5t §. vi. 387.) 


Bettars Famity.—In the pedigree of the 
Bellars family, of Kirkby Bellars, co. Leicester, 
there appears the name of James Bellars, jun. 
He was son of James Bellars and brother of John 
Bellars. He was sheriff of Rutland 1414, and died 
before 1449; was fined 2001. 8 Hen. 1V., and fled 
into France “ pur doute de certains ses enemys.” 
He married Ellen, daughter and co-heiress of 
John Sumpter, who married Margery, daughter 
and co-heiress of Geoffrey Brockholes, who married 
Ellenor, daughter and heiress of Roos, descended, 
through the Orrebys and Tatsalls, from William 
D’Albini, of Stoke D’Albini, Northants, &c. Can 
any one give the pedigree of Ellen Sumpter, or 
the history of James Bellars or of his descendants ? 
Did he leave any children? In the year 1602 


Thomas Bellars held lands at Stoke D’Albini, 
which he states in a Chancery suit of that year 


| were inherited by his father, William Bellars, from 


| Per pa 








his ancestors as heir male. William Bellars died 
abopt 1570. Can any one inform me of his 
ancestors? Another Bellars (Symon), who died 
1567, left lands at Stoke to his son Fulk. The 
arms of Bellars of Stoke are recorded by Glover, 
gu. and sa., a lion rampant arg. 


i B. W. HL 


Erorac UM. —What can be the possible origin of 
this name ? Hype CLarke, 


Depication or Crurcn Betris.— In the 
church of St. Mary’s, Acton Scott, Salop, is a 


ring of three medieval bells, all inscribed to the 
Blessed Virgin. Thus:—l and 2, “+ Ave: 
Maria: Gracia: Plena: Dominus: Tecum”; 3, 


Eternis Annis Resonet Campana Maria.” Can 
inform me of a similar instance ? 


W. H. J. 


’ 


any “ campanist ’ 


Malvern. 


Jounx Locaxn.—While rambling in Yorkshire 
last autumn, I came across the following inscrip- 
tion ona gravestone in the parish churchyard at 
Halifax. I copied it into my note-book, con- 
sidering it worthy of preservation :— 


** Here rest the remains of John Logan, who died the 
29th day of December 1830 aged 105 yeara. He lived 
in the reign of 5 kings and for 50 years of his life was 


actively engaged asa soldier in the service of his country. 
He was twice married, and was the father of 32 children, 
viz. 8 by his 1* and 24 by his 2" wife 
“R spect the soldier's dust.” 
As will be seen, he was born in 1725, and there- 
fore lived in the reigns of the “‘ four Georges,” “ the 
good old times,” as Thackeray wrote, and also in 
that of William IV. I should very much like to 
know, and probably from your numerous readers 
I may learn, something more of John Logan— 
whether he ever distinguished himself during the 
long period he spent in the service of his country. 
Artruur Mynorrt. 

Gittray’s Masterriece.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish a key to the characters repre- 
sented in Gillray’s caricature, executed in 1804, 
entitled “ L’Assemblée Nationale; or, a Grand 
Co-operative Meeting at St. Anne’s Hill,” which 
so annoyed the Prince of Wales that he paid a 
large sum for its suppression ; but it was not sup 
pressed? Messrs. Wright and Evans, in their 
Historical Account of the Caricatures of James 
Gillray, say (p. ix), “It will be found in the col 
lection published by Mr. Bohn”; but it is not 
there. I have both the collection and the sup- 


| plement published by Bohn, and it is not in either. 


But I have a fine separate impression which cost 
a couple of guineas, I can make out a number of 


| the Jeading Whigs who figure in it, but not all; 


and I have no doubt many of your readers will be 
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as glad as myself to receive a full and accurate 
answer to this inquiry. J. G. M. 

P.S.—While on the subject of caricatures, may 
I ask when we may hope to see another volume of 
Mr. F, G, Stephens’s most valuable Catalogue of 
Satirical Prints in the British Museum, which, 
thanks to his notes and comments on the prints 
catalogued, throws so much light both on our 
social and political history ? 


AvutTHors or Quotations WaNnTED.— 
J. W. O. 


“Tt is the fair acceptance, sir, 
Creates the entertainment perfect, not the cates.” 
S. M. P. 
“ Though to-day is dark and dreary, 
And black clouds around us rise, 
Let us halt not nor be weary ; 
Light is looming in the skies.” 
Who was the author, and what is the precise meaning 
of this expression !—“ To read between the lines.” 
Wituiam Parr, 
“O Christ ! that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls of those we loved, that they 
Might tell us where and what they be.” 


“ Deus incubat angui.” 


[The memory of him] “passed away as the remem- 
brance of a guest that turrieth but for a dav.’ 
H. Devevrnexe. 


Replies. 


THE MUSEUM READING ROOM. 
6" S. v. 45.) 

M. Delessert’s Mémoire, published in 1835, is 
conclusive evidence that the scheme of a library of 
circular form and with the divisions formed wholly 
of bookcases is, as Est says, “ several years older 
than Mr. Panizzi’s first plan of 1850.” The differ- 
ence between the two is, that in M. Delessert’s 
plan the circular space (occupied in the Museum 
by the catalogues) immediately surrounding the 
superintendent’s seat is devoted to the readers, 
while the radii, which in the Museum plan form 
the readers’ desks, are composed of bookshelves 
(“ galeries formées par des murs disposés en rayons 
divergens, et des deux cétés de ces murs seront 
placés des corps de bibliothéque”). The advan- 
tage of Mr. Panizzi’s plan is obvious, giving so 
much more accommodation for readers ; and the 
alteration would readily suggest itself to any one 
who had M. Delessert’s plan before his eyes. So 
much, in fact, are the two alike in appearance, that 
on first unfolding the large plate in M. Delessert’s 
book I mistook it for an almost exact plan of the 
Museum Reading Room, and only discovered the 
difference I have mentioned on a closer examina- 
tion. I can readily believe that, as Este suggests, 
M. Delessert’s Mémoire was unknown both to Mr. 
Fagan and to Mr. Smirke; but a far more im- 





portant question affects the claim to originality 
of conception set up on behalf of Panizzi, Was «t 
unknown to him? And this question is easily 
answered, for I have now before me Mr. Panizzi’s 
own copy, presented to him by the author, and 
inscribed by him, “ Monsieur Pannizi [sic] de la 
part de l’auteur,” together with an autograph letter, 
as follows:— 
* Paris, le 28 Janvier, 1836. 

“ Monstevr,—J'ai l"honneur de vous adresser un ex- 
emplaire d'une Mémoire sur la Bibliotheque Royale ; je 
désire que vous le lisiez avec quelq’ intéret, et je serais 
trés flatté si vous aviez la complaisance de me faire savoir 
ce que vous pensez des avantages et des inconvéniences 
de la forme circulaire que l'on propose de donner a ce 
genre de batiment. 

“ Veuillez agréer, Monsicur, l’assurance de ma con- 
sidération la plus distinguée. * By, DELESSERT.” 
Had Mr. Smirke known of this letter, and the 
Mémoire which accompanied it, he would hardly 
have written to Mr. Panizzi,as he did in 1858, 
saying :— 

“ I feel no hesitation in stating that the idea of a cir- 
cular Reading Room with surrounding library and with 
divisions formed wholly of bookcases was perfectly ori- 
ginal and entirely your own.” 

Frep. NorGAte. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden, 

Tar Avtuorsnip oF THE “ImiTtatio Caristi” 
(6% §. iv. 246, 335, 358).—Mr. Coo.ipcGe infers, 
I presume, from the words which he quotes from 
La Grande Chartreuse, p. 203, note, * C'est done 
que cette expression était employée par tout le 
monde et non pvuint exclusivement en Allemagne,” 
that exterius, in the sense of “ by heart,” was used 
throughout the world, and not exclusively in 
Germany. Withdrawing, therefore, my previous 
question as to Carthusian writers, and the date, 
1430, I hope Mr. Cooxrper will not be offended 
with me if I ask him whether he knows of any 
non-German author whatsoever whe uses exterius 
for “by heart.” I am really anxious for the 
information. 

I read Mr. Coonmnce’s papers on Walter 
Hilton, and I came to the conclusion that he had 
never studied the question of the authorship of 
the Imitation. The numerous contemporary 
witnesses who have deposed, beyond all possibility 
of doubt or of refutation, and at a time when the 
authorship was never disputed, that Thomas a 
Kempis was the author, form an obstacle which 
cannot be got over. Moreover, there is this 
curious fact about the Imitation: the only lan- 
guage into which it can be translated literally and 
idiomatically is the Flemish. Take, for instance, 
the following verses :—1. Ecce in cruce totum stat, 
et in moriendo totum jacet (l. 2, c. i2,§3). 2. 
Quid est homo inde melior quia reputatur ab 
homine major? (1. 3, c. 50,§ 8). The Flemish is 
literal to the very word. 1. Alles bestaet dan in 
het kruis, en in het sterven ligt alles. 2. Wat ts 
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een mensch er beter om, als hy van een ander | 
mensch voor groot gehouden is? 
The Gersenists meet the difficulty of the crucia! 
scire exterius (si scires totam bibliam exterius, 
1. 1, c. 1) by leaving the word out altogether ; and | 
none of the Benedictine editions give it. Recently 
more than one Gersenist has attempted to show 
hat there is an idiom in Italian—sapere da fuori | 
-for “to know a thing by heart”; and it was | 
also added that this form of expression was in us¢ 
at Verona. Italy is very rich in dialects, and also 
in vocabularies and dictionaries. I soon procured | 
one ag Verona dialect, and found that to know 
a thing by heart was saper a mente ; but no trace 
was to be found of scper da fuori. J then wrote 
to a courteous friend in Bologna--who has an un- 
rivalled collection of Italian vocabularies and 
dictionaries, more than two hundred —and he | 
kindly examined them for me, but saper da fac ) 4 
could not be found in any of them. The Vocal = | 
lavio Della Crusca (Venet., 1741) gives super a@| 
mente only ; hence I conclude that the evidence 
against saper da fuori is conclusive. | 
“to know by heart,” is not, 
however, confined to the Imitation. John Busch, 
or Buschius, in his work De Viribus illustribus 
Capituli Windesemensis, quotes a letter of Flo- 
rentius Radewyns — whose scholar Thomas 4 
Kempis had been —to Henry Balveren, the | 
stiaritus at Windesem, which contains these | 
words: —*“ Consulo tibi quod habeas circa te 
Speculum Monachorum, aut Speculum Bernardi, 
cundum quod omnes actus tuos potes ordinare ; 
jnod etiam ita discas ecterius ut in omnibus 
operibus tuis occurrat tibi quomodo te debes 
habere.” And again :—“ Et hoc erit tibi leve 
1ando prompta consuetudine libellum  scis 
tertus,” Epmunp WaTERTON. 


cure € erius, 


Jexnet (6 §. iv. 288).—I think this word can 
by no means be treated as obsolete, and though I 
annot give chapter and verse, believe it is of not | 
unfrequent occurrence in recent fiction. 





As to its origin, most etymologists seem to agree 
that it is from the Spanish. Bailey gives “ Genet, a 
kind of Spanish horse,” and “ Jennets, Spanish or | 
Barbary mares.” This is discrepancy number one. | 
[he next dictionary I refer to, Barlow's, 1772, | 
has “ Jennet, see Gennet,” and omits the latter word | 
together. This trick of referring from one word | 
to a second, and then omitting the latter, is not | 
very uncommon, and is exceedingly provoking. 
J. K.’s dictionary, 1772, has “Genet, a kind of | 
Spanish horse, or cat.” Walker's Dictionary, 1842, | 
bas also an incorrect cross-reference : “ Tennet, a 
Spanish horse, see Gennet”; but no such word | 
appears, though we have “ Genet, a small, well-pro- 
portioned Spanish horse.” ‘“‘ Genet, a small 
Spanish pony,” says Mr. Jabez Jenkins (Vest | 
Pocket Lexicon, 1871). When spelt with a g, the | 





one m seems most usual. Mr. Jenkins gives the 


| same definition of jennet. Chambers’s Etymological 


Dictionary has “ Jennet, same as genet,” and under 
the latter repeats Walker’s definition, adding the 
derivation, “ Fr. gen‘t ; Sp. ginete, a horse-soldier ; 
also given as a horse of Jaen, in Spain. * 

Brachet’s French dictionary also derives genet 
from Spanish ginete. 

The only Spanish dictionary I possess gives 
“* Ginete, cavalier armé d’une lance et d’un 
| bouclier, bon écuyer.” But the French- Spanish 
definition throws more light on the word : “ Genet, 


rocin espanol entero, y de 1 mediano cuerpo.” Do 
we not come near the sempiternal “ Rozinante” in 
\this? “A n: - lofty-sounding, a significant 


|of what he had been before, and also of what he 
was now; in a word, a horse before or above all 


| the vulgar breed of horses in the world.” 


In Ainsworth’s English-Latin Dictionary the 
Latin equivalents of genet are “ Asturco, equus 
Hispanicus, ¢ aballus,” while the English render 
ings of asturco are “An ambling nag, a Spanish 
gennet [here the two n’s reappear}, a pad, a pal- 
trey,” and the word asturco is derived from 
Asturia, 

In Italian the word is giannetto, translated ‘ 
Spanish horse.” 

Hilpert’s English-German Dictionary has 
“Genet (wird auch gennet und gew. jennet 
schrieben), das Spanische Pferd, der Ze Iter,” and 
“92. die Sy panis¢ he wilde Katze.’ 

These few definitions may throw a little light 
upon the word, but its history is far from being 
exhausted James Hoorer. 
s, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ge- 


3, Claude Villa 


This word, properly written genet, is found in 
Spanish under gincte (O. Fr. genet, geneste; It. 
granétto). Minsheu derives it from L. genu 
oh, d., boni generis equus, (2. €. ) stirpis generosie, 
But to arrive at the « ymology we must look to 
an earlier meaning of qginéte (Catalan, janet), viz., 

light-armed horse-soldier. Littr gives several 
suggestions as to the ae! of the latter ; 
viz., from Arab, djund, “ sold: from 7 ULVITYS, 
“homme qui s’exerce”; ime Cinetes, “name of 
the inhabit: ints of the country between Cape St. 
Vincent and the Guadiana, whose cavalry was 
|armed with lance and buckler”; and from L. 
gignus. M. Dozy derives the word from Arabic 
Zeniita, a Berber ‘people renowned for the valour 
of its cavalry. I would trace the word genet, « 
| priori, thus : — kanat, a cane, a spear; 
whence Sp. gincta, a kind of lance ; whence ginéte, 
a horse-soldier sot with such a weapon ; finally, 
the horse itself. The Romans called a genet 
asturco (astur equus), so named from Asturia, in 
Spain, where they were, perhaps, reared. 

R. 5S. Cuarnock. 


1a, Adelphi Terrace. 
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Prof. Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary, 
says that this word is cerived from the old French 
word genette, “a genet or Spanish horse,” and the 
Spanish ginete, a nag. He adds, that “the 
original sense was a horse-soldier, especially a 
light-armed horse-soldier.” The word is traced 
by Dozy to the Arab Zenata, a tribe of Barbary 
celebrated for its cavalry. See also Wedgwood's 
Dictionary of English Etymology. The word can 
hardly be said, 1 think, to be in common use, 
though one may possibly find an instance of its 
use now and then. A friend of mine tells me 
that Lord Beaconstield made use of it in his Undy- 
mion, but not having a copy of the novel I am 


unable to verify it. G. F. R. B. 


This word is in very common use in the south 
and west of Ireland to denote the offspring of a 
horse and a she iss, in contradistinction to a 
mule, the offspring of a he-ass and a mare. 
ure, as a rule, bigger and better-shaped 
animals than mules, and have much shorter ears. 


C. 


Jennet 


Aw Otp Marsrie Stas i Str. Marcaret’s 
Crurcuyarp (6™ 8. iv. 27, 519, 545).—The deep 
interest to which the examination, the statement, 
und the exposure of this remarkable relic has 


given rise, has led to a further search for matter | 


which might help to confirm the conjecture in 
“N. & Q.,” 6 S. iv. 519, viz., that this relic is a 
veritable landmark of the Romano-British period. 

The Rev. Dr. William Stukeley, the eminent 
antiquary and naturalist, who died in 1765, 
writing about the middle of the century, con- 
tended that through and from the ancient Roman 
Verulam, now St. Alban’s, the Roman road Wat- 
ling Street continued eastward, and, crossing the 
Oxford Road at Tyburn, ran through Hyde and St. 
James’s Parks towards the Thames, which it 
reached at Old Palace Yard, Westminster. From 
thence to the ancient Londinum and its tower the 
xecess on or beside the noble river was easy. It 
may be conceived from this why Mr. Black, whose 
interest was so much aroused by the discovery of 
the Roman coffin in 1869, became at once entirely 
concurrent with the opinion of Dr. Stukeley, and 
on that faith proposed to search for another vestige 
of Roman road, of the pre-existence of which the 
place of the coffin was an infallible sign. This 
search, however, so far, proved fruitless ; but the 
present discovery of the slab gives a potent con- 
firmation of Dr. Stukeley’s opinion of the intimate 
connexion of Westminster with the Roman Way 
(the Forty-Foot Way as it was sometimes called) 
from a very early period. 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that the exist- 
ence of the Roman road led to the choice of this 
site for the Confessor’s Saxon abbey, and for 
that of the royal palace and Norman hall on the 


yank of the river, and to the placing of St. Mar- | 


garet’s Church where it now is—between which 
and the abbey the Roman road may have been— 
and ultimately to the erection of the sanctuary on 
the north side and of the precincts on the south— 

and all this because of the great and paramount 
advantage of an excellent Roman Way, although 
t seems then to have terminated in a thorny 
island and a terrible desert, which was at once to 
become the site of a royal city and of a grand 
monastery. If only a small portion of this series 
of probabilities is accepted there is good cause to 
| maintain a reverence for the relic. This will best 
| be done by keeping it as near the original position 
in the churchyard as possible. That place is about 
to become a much frequented centre of traffic, and 
| there it would be subject to wear and tear. But 
a space seems to present itself for the reception of 
the slab only a few feet distant and south-east of 
|the true spot. It is within an angle of a stone 
| border which encloses a grass plot. It is worthy 
of note that Dr. Stukeley, whose name is so much 
associated with this essay, saw the famous sanc- 
tuary of Westminster on the eve of its demolition. 
He made a good drawing and description of it, 
j and that valuable paper and another on West- 
| minster Abbey are two of the earliest in Archeo- 
|logia. It is quite possible that his practised eye 
may have detected the Roman relic when it lay 
}almost alone in a brighter and less worn state 
than we now see it. 

An additional proof of Roman remains in 
the abbey has recently been seen in digging 
the graves, first that of the late Lord Law- 
rence and next of Mr. G. E. Street, where, 
deep in the earth, a solid concrete wall was en- 
countered, exhibiting the materials of Roman 
work converted into concrete, probably for a 
wall across the nave. It may have been the wall 
which was made by King Edward I. for the 
eastern termination of his, the first, portion of the 
nave, perhaps his porch wall. There can be little 
doubt as to some of the ingredients of the said 
concrete being Roman. Mr. Wright, the clerk of 
the works, has carefully stored them, and is 
pleased to exhibit them to those who appreciate 
their interest. The insertion of this paper in 
“N. & Q.” will have established its subject in 
history, and will, with the legendary fame which 
the proper placing of the relic will acquire, help 
to add a slight ray to the halo which surrounds 
that venerable fabric, Westminster Abbey. 

Aw Otp InuapirTant. 





3ap Copy anp Goop Printers (6" S. v. 46). 
—I have often heard this story, but never so 
circumstantially. I think it has probably been 
repeated rather too often, as it is a standing 
excuse for bad writers. The morality of it is more 
than questionable, and it ought surely to be un- 
derstood, amongst gentlemen, that a writer who 
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purposely writes 


cowardly and unjustifiable crime against the Thomas Noble, Derby, 


unfortunate compositors. 
Watrer W. 
JeremMiAn Cxiark, or Crarke (6% §, iii. 410; 
iv. 112, 256, 316, 352).—Mr. Jut1an MArsna.v’s 
admission that Clarke spelt his name as I quoted 
it would have been quite satisfactory if he had not 
cited three MSS. in the British Museum as auto- 
graphs of Clarke. The ant anthems “T will love 
Thee,” “ Praise the Lord, ” “The Lord is full,” 
are cont iined in two co s (Add. MSS. 30 931, 
30,932), but they are not in Clarke’s hand, bein 
copies made by Daniel Henstridge, 
of Canterbury Cathedral from 1700 to 1730. The 
testimonial given by Clarke (see “N. & Q.,” 6" 8. 
iv. 316) is taken from a volume containing tran- 
scripts of official documents belonging to Gresham 
College ; and as this volume was made by Ward, 
Gresh im Professor of Rhetoric and a ithor of T/ 
Li €8 of t é Gresham Professors, it m ty be relied 
In Blow’s Amphion Anglicus will 
be found lines addressed by Clarke to his master, 
and there he spells his name with an e. I am sure 
Mr. Marsua tt is equally desirous with myself to 
avoid promulgating an error, and I therefore call 
attention to the mistake he has made respecting 
the supposed autographs of the celebrated com- 


poser Jeremixh ¢ Marke. W. H. Cummines. 


SKEAT. 


on as accurate, 


“Tennis” (6 S. iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56). 
—With respect to the curious rem: rks at the last 
reference, it is as well to remember these facts. 
The A.-S. teén is short for tihan, and is from the 
root dik, the n being only the sign of the infini- 
tive. This being so, where is the connexion with 
the root tan? Of course a Sanskrit ¢ is repre- 
sented by th in Anglo-Saxon, and the English 
word really connected with tan is thin, 
CELER. 


ALVASTON| oR AYLEWASTON 
Castie, Derpysuire (1* S. vi. 510; 6 §S. iv. 
521).—It would seem that we have Alvaston and 
Elvaston in close proximity in Derbyshire, Al- 
vaston being a chapelry in the parish of St. 
Michael, Derby, and in the union of Shardlow 
and hundred of Morleston and Litchurch, El- 
vaston a parish in the same union and hundred. 
The latter is the one which contains the castle re- 
ferred to by D. G. C. E. It appears to me, on 
looking at the statements of the various ordinary 
sources of reference on county topography and 
nomenclature, that the two are probably simply 
variants of the Domesday form given by Lysons 
and Glover as Alewoldestune, and that both sites 
were embraced in the Domesday manor of that 
name, which was held by Tochi, and was given to 
Dale Abbey by Matilda de Salicosa Mare, a 
descendant of the founder of that house. Glover 


EtvasTon [AND 


| 
| 


+ | from the name of the A.-S. saint E] 
who was organi t | 





illegibly commits a most i in his History of the County of Derby (edited by 


1829), gives the following 
collection of various forms of the name, ’, 
Alvaston (the chapelry), “‘ Edolveston, Alewolde- 
stune, Allvadeston, Alvadestun, Alvoldeston,” but, 
unfortunately, without citing the relative authori- 


| ties. Alvardeston and Alveston occur in the Jn- 


quisitiones p.m. 1-51 Edw. Ht. Mr F, Davis, 
in his Etymology of some Derbyshire Place-nam 

(London, Bemrose, reprinted from the Journal of 
the Derbyshire Archa logic il Ho ety, vol _-™ 
has the fo — g: “* Alvaston 
Domesday Book] Aleuualdestune). The prefix i 
Ivan”: “Eilvaston 
DD.B. /Elvvoldestune). A.-5. Elv: an, : per ynal 
name,” and translates both as ‘ Elvan’s town. 
There is an Alvaston in Cheshire, and an Alveston 
in Gloucestershire. In Wiltshire there is an Alv 

diston, said to derive its name from a Domesday 
Aileva. I do not myse If see the probability of the 
balance of correctness being in f t 


1880), 


favour of the ety- 
mology “ Elvan’s town.” It rather seems to me, 
pace the higher powers in etymology, that we oug 

to assume a person called Alewold, or Aelfwold, it 
the origin be personal ; then we should reasonably 
see that person in the Domesday form, where I do 
not see Elvan. “ A2lfwald Dux” wit urter 
of Athelstan, and “/Elfwoldus Episcopus,” temp. 
Edw. Conf. (see Kemble, Cod. Dip., " 162, 16% 

iv. 158), comes very near Domesday. Noman. 


nesses cl 


Cuarues IT.’s Hipine Puiaces (6 §. iv. 207 
498, 522; v. 28)—I am much surprised to find 
Mr. J. Tom Bureess stating that Moseley and 
Bentley halls have disappeared. It is true tha 
the old hall at Bentley, in which the gallant Col 
Lane sheltered his sovereign after the battle of 
Worcester, has given place to a more modern 
structure, built, however, by the family, who after 
wards sold their estate there, and now reside 

King’s Bromley Manor, in the neighbourhood of 
Lichfield. The present Col. Lane is the 
descendant of the faithful cavalier above men 
tioned. With regard to Moseley Hall Mr. Bu 

GEss is totally mistaken. Though, owing to the 
decay of the timbers in its walls, it was necessary, 
a few years ago, to thoroughly strengthen the 

and even to case them in brickwork, it is essen 
tially the same house to which, conducted by th: 
Penderell brothers, the king was brought fron 
Boscobel and received by my great-great-great 
grandfather. The interior of the house is chang« 
only by the enlargement of one room on the groun 
floor; all the others are exactly as they then were. 
The old oak staircase by which the king ascended 
to the bedroom where he rested on his arrival is 
identical, as is the bedstead in that room on whi 

he slept. The hiding-place, which had been con- 
structed under the floor of an adjoining closet for 


neat 





| the security of the priest of the family in the day: 
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of Elizabeth, remains in exactly the same condition 
as when the king descended into it, and the door 
was placed over it by my ancestor when the Round- 
heads visited the house in search of him. My 
family left Moseley Hall for a modern and more 
commodious house on the estate, built by my father, 
ubout sixty years ago, since which time the old 
house has always been the residence of a tenant. 
I hope that this short account may interest your 
readers, coming as it does from the representative 
of our family. Francis WHITGREAVE. 


“Hip, mip, nurRAT !"*aND THE Jewish War- 
cry “Her!” (6% §. ms 346).—The following 
further letter, from the Jewish World, Sept. 2, 
1881, concerning the war- r-cry “Hep!” may be 
interesting :— 

“Srr,—In the letter of one of your correspondents, 
headed ‘The Rev. A. L. Green’s Sermon’ (August 26) 
there occurs a passage relating to the etymology of 
‘Hep!’ I do not think it has anything to do with 
either p’y’n or 3’x’'n, but rather that the word is 
composed of the initials of the words * Hicrosolyma Est 
Perdita’ (Jerusalem is lost), which formed the war-cry 
of the infuriated mobs who attacked and destroyed so 
many of our people during the Crusades. With due 
apologies for intruding,— Yours faithfully, mR. 

* London, August 26, 1881.” 

James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, S.E. 

Irish Porutar Batiaps: “Harvey Derr” 
(6 5S. v. 6).—The readers of “N. & @” who 
have seen the play of the Shaughraun will remember 
the character of Harvey Dutf, who acts the part 
of an informer and cunning schemer, and of one 
who is ready to sell the innocent for love of gain. 
The tune set to a song with the refrain of “ Har- 
vey Duff, Harvey Duff,” is not sung in the play 
which has given this hero to the world, but has 
been — for the annoyance of that most 
loyal and respectable force, the Royal Irish Con- 

stabul: ry, the inference being that they are 
like him in their character and acts. <A short time 
since a young man was arrested at a town in the 
county of Limerick for whistling the tune, who, 
upon being brought before the presiding justice, 
was charged by the policeman with “using lan- 
guage calculated to provoke a breach of the peace.” 
On being cross-examined he swore that the lan- 
guage complained of was “‘ Harvey Duff,’ which 
was whistled at him in a defiant manner.” The 
tune has something of the character of an Trish 
jig, and would, even without “Harvey Duff,” be 
popul: ir among the Irish peasantry. R. D. 

3, Sydney Place, Cork. 


Tue “Catnonicon Aneticum” (6 §, y, 24),— 
I am very much obliged to Mr. Peacock for the 
kind way in which he speaks of this work, and 
also for the valuable notes he furnishes. Since the 


book has been issued I have, by the kindness of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





friends, been enabled to clear up some of the diffi- 
culties referred to in the preface. Thus, a hint 
from Mr. Hucks Ginps that welpe, on p. 422, was, 
as is clear from the alphabetical arrangement, a 
mistake for wolfe, soon led to the true explanation 
of the word. Gouldman gives, “ Wolfe, a disease, 
Herpes exedens, phagedena,” that is, a cancer, 
Lupus, as a fish, is, of course, the pike. Another 
friend suggests that “ Sprynge, enervare,” p. 
is the same as our word to “spring,” when we 
speak of a bat being sprung. If Mr. Peacock 
will look at the “ Additional Notes,” pp. xxxv and 
xli, he will find some more on Chimney and 
Forster. Can he furnish an earlier instance of the 
word chimney in the modern sense than that given 
from the Sowdone of Babylone (c. 1400)? 
S. J. Herrrace. 

Medylle erthe.—We have in the Merry Wives 

of Windsoi ~~ . 
“‘T smell a man of middle earth.” 
Act V. sc 
On which Steevens observes, “So, in the ancient 
metrical romance of Syr Guy of Warwick, bl. 1. (no 
date):— 
‘ Thou mayst them slea with dint of swearde, 
And win the fayreat mayde of middle erde. 

Again, in Gower, De Confessione Amantis, fol. 26 


356, 


* Adam, for pride, lost his price 
In » rydd ll erth. 
Malone, in the appendix to his edition of Shak- 
spere, remarks:—‘ Middle earth, says the glossarist 
to Gawin Douglas’s translation of Virgil, is only 
the earth. Ab. A.-S. myddan eard, mundus.” 
Wituiam Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Luppe.—I have frequently heard this word 
applied in the North of England, at the close of a 
day’s fishing, to packing up the rods and lines, 
Spenser has an allusion to its meaning the enclos- 
ing a corpse in lead in the following passage, in 
his Shepheard’s Calendar, published in 157! 

“But ah ! Meacenas is yclad in claye, 

And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 

And all the worthies liggen wrapt in lead, 

That matter made for poets on to playe : 

For ever who in derring-doe were dread, 

The loftie verse of hem was loved aye.” 

igi. x. v. 61, ff. 
Jonny Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ 


o0419:— 


AND Latno’s “Dictionary oF 
AnonyMovus AnD Pseuponymous LiTeRatURE” 
(6 §. iv. 535).—With reference to Mr. Mac 
ALISTER’s correction, I have to say that it is not 
without authority that Mr. Laing, who took the 
title from the copy in Dr. David Laing’s library, 
has given the name as “Sulton.” An “edition of 
the work in question, Anthropophagus; or, @ 
Caution to the Credulous, was published at Aber- 


HAtkettT 
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deen in 1629, and reprinted at Edinburgh, 1696, 
having the author's name, Edward Sulton, dis- 
tinctly printed on the title-page. C. L. 


A Picture or St. Joun spy Moritio (6"§ 
iv. 427). — Vesna asks where this picture by 
Murillo now is. I beg to say I have in my pos- 
session a very old oil painting on canvas, “ St. 
John and the Lamb,” size 28 by 30 inches, the 
ground and foliage very dark. If the original 
missing, I shall be glad to answer any questions 
that I can in reference to the picture that I possess. 
I may say the picture was brought to this country 
about fifty years ago by an English gentleman, 


who is now dead. C. A. H. 
Charlotte Town, P, E. Island, Canada, 
Tae Kines or Cornwatt (6% §. 8).—I 


do not know whether it will be thn Ro to re- 
mind W. 8S. L. 8. 
Cornwall (Lond., 1759), as containing a catalogue 
of the kings of Britain with the princes of Corn- 
wall. It can hardly, in any case, be needful to 
remark that there is much in the chronology of 
these kings and princes which is, as the excellent 
rector of Ludgvan put it, “somewhat unlikely.” 
Reference may also be made to a more recent 
account, in Gilbert’s Parochial History of Corn- 
wall (Lond., 1838), where the story of the dukes is 
given, from Dugdale, in Appendix xii. vol. iv. 
pp. 346, seqq. Nomab. 


Tue Deata or Epwarp or LAncasTER AT 
Tewkespury (6% S. v. 6).—It may interest Pror. 
Rocers to know that this very question was the 
subject of one paper, if not of a second also, read 
at last year’s Archeological Association Congress 
at Great Malvern. One of the papers was by my 
friend Mr. George R. Wright, F.S.A., our accom- 
plished Congress secretary, whom a letter would 
reach if addressed to the Junior Atheneum C lub, 
Ww. E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Bioop-Guittiness (6% §S. iv. 387).—In the 
Guardian for Dec. 21 the Rev. H. 8. Byrth directs 
attention to the fact that Blackwood has somewhat 
hastily accused Mr. Gladstone of word-coining. 
The word is to be found in Psalm li. 14, “ Deliver 
me from bleod-guiltiness,” in both Authorized 
Version and Prayer Book Version. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

** ContRiveD "Worn Ovr (6™ S. iv. 466).— 
There are many other instances where the verb 
“to contrive” is used in its obsolete meaning of to 
wear away. Spenser, in his Faciry Queen, bk. ii. 
c. 9, says:— 

“ Not that safe Pylian sire, which did survive 
Three ages, such as mortall men contrive.” 
We find Shakespeare using the word in the s 
sense in the Taming of the Shrew, Act I. se. ii.-— 


of Borlase’s Antiquities of 


| 
| 
| 





** Please ye, we may contrive this afternoon 
And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health.” 
In Edwards's Damon and Pithias (vol. i. p. 181 of 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays) we find:— 
“In travelying countryes, we three have contrived, 
Full many a yeare.” 
Compare Terence’s use of the Latin verb contero in 
the Ade Iphi, Act V. se. v.:— 
“ Contrivi in querundo vitam atque ztatem meam.” 
F. R. B. 

A Para.ietism: Swirr axp T. Apams (6 
S. iii. 508).—It would be difficult now to name the 
“true parent of the saying,” because it evidently 
comes of a very old family. The idea that the idle 
or solitary man was peculiarly liable to the assaults 
of the devil seems to have been pretty general 
from very early times. If we read the lives of the 
old fathers and hermits, we find that when they 
retired into the desert or their cells generally the 
devil took a very early opportunity of calling upon 
them. Erasmus says this was why Christ went 
into “ wyldernesse ” :— 

* And this did Jesus, euen as one that mynded to bidde 
the enemie of mankynde, quickely to come of and make 
readie all his craftes and ingiens...... A place was sought 
and found apte and mete for the temptours purpose, and 
that was wyldernesse,”—Paraphrase of Luke, 1648, f. 37, 
verso. 

He also says, on the parallel passage in Matthew: 

“No man is sure fro’ the assaultes of Sathan whiche 
lyueth sluggyshely...... without diligent meditacion of 
holy scriptures there maye be daunger in ydle soli- 
tarynes, "Matthew, f. 13, verso, 

See many such passages in the lives of the fathers 
as the following:— 

“ For ds saynte Jerome sayth | a man that is occupyeth 
in good werke | is oonly tempted of one deuyll | &a man 
that is ydle hathe about hym more than a thousande 
deuyls for to begyle & deceyue hym | to thende y* he 
maye be brought to dampnac’on.”’—Vite Patrum, 1495, 


Wynkyn de Worde, f, 211. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Warrton’s Batitap or “Tue Tornir-Horr” 
6% §S. iv. 467).—I have never seen Warton’s 
ballad. There is, however, in Salmon’s Chronolo- 
gical Historian, 8vo., 1723, p. 364, a passage 
worth quoting. Under the month of August, 
1716, the author records that— 

“ Mr. Matthew Fern was...... convicted of drinking the 
Pretender’s health and calling King George a Turnip 
Hougher, for which he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
forty marks, to be imprisoned for a year, and find sureties 
for his behaviour for three years.” 

Salmon’s book contains many facts illustrative of 
the extremely cruel measures which were resorted 
to by the officials of the new dynasty for the pur- 
pose of crushing those who expressed opinions 
obnoxious to the people in power. Mr. Peacock’s 


same | novel of Ralf Skirlaugh contains a jingle founded 


| on the supposed fact that the successor of Queen 
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Anne had once been a turnip-hoer. It has, we 
believe, no claim to be considered a contemporary 
effusion: 
** Geordie was hoeing his turnips, 
When the sun went down, 
And up there came an English Lord, 
Wha gave him a golden crown, 
W “y gave him a golden crown, 
And gave him sceptres three, 
Now am I king in London town 
That once was silly Geordie.” 


SEMPER 

Assuming that The Turn p-Hoe 
Hearne’s Diary and The Hano Turnip (set to 
the tune of “And a we will go, will go,” 


&c.) referred to in the Terre Filius, 
i nd the 


mentioned in 


howing 


Ambhurst 









pp. 47-8 (third edit.), are one same, I may 

tell J. R. B that his question was asked in 
“N. & Q.,” 1° 8. xii. 428, and never answered. 
G. F. BR. B. 

“Pomatum ” (6 §, iv. 8, 137, 318, 395).—In 


Tacob Mc i's translation of ¢ 
Medicina Universalis, fol. 


mada, é pon ft, a sweet 


’. Wirtz 
London, , 

-smelling salve made 
is ment oned i in the third ‘index, but no 
reference is given for any formula, The first table 
(or index) 1 Pomado prepared,” and the 
reference to p. 116 of the volume:— 
“ Pomade is eapeciall good and safe. Take the sewet 
of Hart, fresh Butter or Barrowes grease,* of each three 
let them melt togither on the fire, put thereto 
fower or five small cut apples, also white wine six ounces 
let all these seethe togither, untill that the apples b 
soft; then bruise them well togither, and put Camfer 
unto it, Cinnamome, Cloves, Nutmegs, of each half a 
drag.+ beaten small togither, also Muscus fower graines, 
Rose water two ounces; seethe these againe in another 
pot in boiling water, untill all the Rose water be wasted 


ung’s Pravis 
1508. © Po- 
‘ 


of appl 


ntions * 


ounces, 


away : afterwards wring it through a cloth, and wash it 
s0 long with Rose water, untill it be white. This Pomade 
is also d for all chops of the hands and otherwise. 


For this is the Poplar ointment also good.” 
See also Triller’s Thesaurus Medicamentorum, 
jto. 1764, p. 832, for formula of “ Unguentum 
Pomatum,” Vienna Dispensatory : “R. Axungi: 
porcinz recentis, cum pomis Citri et Aurantiorum, 
et pomis Borstorffiensibus,” &c. _ a & 
“Sucn waicn” (6% §. iv. 189, 414).—I am 
obliged to your correspondents who, at the latter 
reference, have helped me to a solution of my query. 
I may say that I was puzzled not so much by the 
correlation “such which” as by the difficulty of 


estimating the syntactical value of the word 
“vertue.” This, I think, Mr. Brrxseck Terry 
has justly assigned. I would, however, suggest 


that of the line, 
“ Of which vertue engendred is the flour,” 
another construction is possible, though not pre- 


* Hogs-lard, s.v. “ Barrow,” Jmper. Dict. 
+ Drachma, the eighth part of an ounce, 
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97 le: “Of which[licour] vertue [being] engendred 
s [i.e becomes] the flour.” Under all the cir- 

cums tances, I think the lines would amply justify 

a note in any critical edition. ’, THompsoy, 
Sedbergh. a 


“ CarriaGe” For “Baccace” (6™ §. iv. 288, 
I think the use of the word in this sense is 
not quite obsolete. When I was learning the first 
rule in ithmetic it was applied—but whether 
verbally only or in print I cannot now remember 
—to the figure carried to the next column, and I 
was taught to write down the “carriages ” under 
the figure representing the sum in each column, as 
a guide to memory in checking. Lz. gr. in adding 
up 126, 236 and 579, the “sum” in the first 
column would be 1, “ carriage” 2; in the second 
column, “sum” 4, “ carriage” 1. 


3/1).- 


Thornton Heath. 


BAYLYE 


arms on the brass to 


Arms (6 §, 
John 


Heratpic ANOMALY : 
iv. 309, 415).—The 
Baylye, in the parish church of St. Thomas, Salis- 
inquired for by Mr. WELLS, are no doubt 
the same as t] ittributed by Edmondson to the 
family of Bayly (ste) of Bristol: “ Or, on a fesse 


] 
engrailed be 








cy tween three nags’ heads erased az. as 
many fleurs-de-lis or.” J. S. Upat. 

Inner Temp! 

Tne Revie or tHe Roap (6™ §. iii. 468 ; iv. 


154, 258, 278, 316, 416).— Your correspondents 
re probably not aware that the rules of the road 
down by Act of Parliament for Ireland. 
15 Vict. cap. 92, sec. xiii., you will find: — 


are laid 
In 14¢ 


‘Any person driving r any carriage whatsoever, or rid- 


ing any horse or other animal, who meeting any other 
carriage or horse or other animal, shall not keep his 
carringe or horse or other animal on the left or near 


side of the road or street, or, if passing any other carriage 
or horse or other animal going in the same direction, 
shall not in all cases where it is practicable go and pass 
to the right or off-side of such other carriage or horse or 
other animal, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten 
shillings, 


* Any person riding any horse, and leading any other 


horse, who shall not keep such led horse on the side 
far peer away from any carriage or person passing him on 
any public road or in any street at a town, shall be liable 


to a fine not exceeding ten shilling 
J. FP. 
Mayo. 


Fotx-Lore or Ecos (6 S. iv. 307, 

‘“Most persons break the shells of eg 
have eaten the meat; it is done 
used as boats by witches.’’ — T. 
article on “ Popular Superstitions, ° 


£78).— 

gs, after they 

to prevent their being 
Fielding’s /roverbds, 
p. 189. 

Witiiam Puarr. 


Wittsnire Provinciauisms (6 §. iv. 106, 
478).—Barm, lease or leaze, suant or suent, and thie 
are well known in Cornwall and Devon, and used 
as in Wiltshire. Lear or leary is equally well 
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with a 
The shoots of potatoes 


known there, but used, perhaps, 
different meaniny., 

are called cheens in Cornwall, and the 
person who breaks them off is said 


yotatoes. Wm. 


very 





to cheen the 
PENGELLY 
Torquay. 


TRNER AND TeEETOTALISM (2™ 





Ricuarp Tt 





vi. | 5” 8. 429 > v. 18, 137, 398, 457 
vi. O8 58, 13, 62: 6G S. iv. 397, 456 

A full count of the eslain of the word “ teetotal, 
wplying total abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 


appears in a recently published work, Joseph 


Live :a Li ry and Its Lessor s, by Sean 





“I have been asked several times,” said Mr. 

f I could give any explanation of the origin of the 
word ‘teetotal.” Now 1 can assure you, if any authority 
be required as to the origin of that word, none higher 
can be given than myself, for I was present when the 
vinated It was first pronounced by a man 
named Dickie Turner. At that time (1832) there were 
ties based upon the principle of absti 
nence from all spirits and great moderation in all 


Livese 














fermented liquors. Dickie lat a meeting to 

show the difference. He depreca e practice of 

} l rs in moderation, ar lthat 408 

He ti 1 used the ex ess gave 1! t 

notable word teetotal, which h te gone throu 

the world. He said that we should be ‘te-te-tee-total 
e all took up the word at that m nt, and were glad 

of it, for the designation ‘abstinence from a!l intoxicat- 
g liquors’ was cumbersome. We said that was the 

thing, and from that moment till now the word ¢ a 


abstinence from all kinds of intoxicating drinks 
1 opposition to moderation in their use. 

cription on his tombstone is as s 
your correspondent Mr. Marsuatt. The tomb- 
stone is in the graveyard of St. Peter’s Church, 
Preston. Wma. Donson. 


Dp 


upplic d by 


rest 


Tue Devin 
>. 1. 369 ; ili. 


AND THE BEST Hymn Tones (6% 
16; iv. 115). The association of 
opular tunes with sacred poetry seems to be a far 
re ancient practice than we have hitherto sup- 
posed. Prof. Robertson Smith, in his lectures on 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (Ed 
burgh, A. & C. Black, 1881), says (p. 190):— 

“A curious and interesting feature in the 
titles in the earlier half of the Psalter 


’ 
? 
i 





musical 





them indicate the tune to which the Psal , by 
juoting phrases like Acjeleth hashthauhar,” i 
vechokim,t which are evidently the names of. familiar 
songs. Of the song which gave the title Al-taschith,t 


‘Destroy not,’ a trace is still preserved in Isa, Ixv. 4, 


“When the new wine is found in the cluster,’ says the 
prophet, ‘inen say, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in 
it.’ These words in the Hebrew have a distinct lyric 
rhythm. They are the first line of one of the vintage 
songs so often alluded to in Scripture. And so we learn 
that the early religious melody of Israel had a pop ular 
origin, and was closely connected with the old joyous 
life of the nation. In the times when the last books of 


+ Psalm lvi. } Ps 


Psalm xxii. alms lvii, and lviii. 


is that many or | 











the Psalter were composed, the ‘J | 
passed into another phase, and had differentiated itself 





from the melodies of the people, just as we should no 
long zer think of us Ing as church music the po iy airs to 
which Psalms and hymns were set in Scotland at the 


time of the Ref rmation.” 
that Rowland Hill’s idea 


was carried out by the Jews no less than 200) to 


therefore, 


It appears, 


0,000 years ago, F REDERICK E. PAWYER 


In the biography of Rowland Hill by Mr. 


Edward W. Broome, p. 93 (“ Cassell’s 





: > — . 
Library ”), is the following. After quoting a hymn 
that was used at Surrey Chapel, the writer voes on 
to say :— 

“The singing of these words |the hym » the 
popular air of ‘ Rule Britannia,’ by the v ‘ erm 
tion, which was a regular cu 1 at Surr { l 
some veurs after Mr. Hill’s death. had ort l effee 
Mr. Hill once said that he did not see any reason why 

¢ a it hence som f 
them were frequently sung in ch 

ALPHA, 

“ Brep AnD Bonn” (6 §, iv. 68, 275 Prof 
Earle has something to vy on this phrase in his 
Phil j of English Tonque ect. ) - 

“Why doy le often say ‘bred and born’ instead of 
‘born and bred, except that they like the sound of 
better There is in most newspapers a quart hich is 
thus headed B , al ‘ Deut But in 
conversation it is haraly ever ted in this form. T 
established colloquial form of the pbrase is this 
B s, Deaths, av Var wes Now it is plain that 
the latter does violence to the natural order of t ra, to 
which the printed formula adheres. Whence, then, has 
this inconsequence arise » sits s, from the 


"| 7 
fact that the less reasonable order offers the more agree 


able cadence to the ear. 


“Cur over” (6 §. iii, 448 ; iv. 58, 78, 315). 
The foll 


Dedicatorie of 8S. 


Wing passage Is taken Trom the kp tie 


Gosson’s The Schoole of Abuse, 


1579 (ed. Arber, 1868 





v 1 1 
3s tore ia sudden to 
: led to 4 , and 
inuade England: when lhe I to the shore, his 
souldiers were presently set in aray imselfe shipped 
in a small barke, weyed Ancors, and oes hed out; he 
had not played long in the & vafting too and fro, at 


. stroke sayle, gaue 


returned agayne 


his pleasure, but 
f battaile, and charged 


e 
allarme to his souldiers in token « 
euerie man too gather cockles. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Conversion AND Corruption or FamiILy 
Names (6% §, iv. 166, 333).—Culcheth of Lan- 
cashire has been corrupted into Kilshaw, Keel- 
shaw, and even Occleshaw. A better instance, 
and from the same part of this county, is that of 
Holcroft. The local name is now generally spelled 
Howcroft; but a correspondent who claims 
descent from Holcroft of Hurst, a branch of the 
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house of Holcroft, spells his name Hopceraft. He 
writes me that in the registers of Fritwell, Oxford- 
shire, his family name is variously spelled Hob- 
croft, Hobtcroft, Hobcraft, and Hopcraft, although 
for some time it appeared as Holcrofte. There 
appears to be a method in this evolution of a new 
surname. J. R. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


A Fencinc Matcu 1s Maryurnone FIietps, 
1714 (6 §. iv. 445 ; v. 17, 39).—Mr. Hopexiy 
will find information on this head in Mr. Walford’s 
Old and New London, vol. iv. pp. 455 and 477. 
The same work will supply him with information, 
and possibly with old views also, of Marylebone 
Gardens, Cuper’s Gardens, and Ranelagh. 

Mus Rvsticus. 

“Sate” ror “Sar” (6 §, iv. 190, 395, 477; 
v. 37).— Mr. Epccumpe, like another corre- 
spondent, mistakes the point under discussion. 
No one doubts that sate is the perfect of sit; the 
question is whether Macaulay was in error in using 
* sate” as the past participle, JAYDEE. 


Another example of the use of the final e in 
spelling this word is to be found in the following 
familiar lines:— 

“°Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son— 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne.” 
Dryden's Alexander's Feast, lines 1-5. 
G. F. R. B. 
“ JoserpH AND His Breruren ” (6% §. iv. 427, 
494, 524).—There is a dramatic eomposition with 
this title by Richard Jukes, published by George 
Lamb, Conference Office, Sutton Street, Com- 
mercial Road, St. George’s East ; Jukes, printer, 
West Bromwich, For an account of it as per- 
formed, see “Art among the Pitmen,” in the 
Church Times for Nov. 5, 1880, p. 728. 
J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durbam. 


“ Anywnen” (6 S. iv. 367, 542; v. 56).— 
This word is use A | by Carlyle in Sartor Resartus, 
bk. iii. chap. viii. : 

“To clap-on your felt, and, simply by wishing that 
you were Any-whe , straightway to be There! Next to 
clap-on your o ther fe It, and, simply by wishing that you 
were Anywhen, straightway to be Then /’ 

James Hipperr. 
* Preston. 


Royat Satutes tn Lonpon (6" §, iv. 47, 153). 
—In addition to what has already been written on 
this matter, it ought to be stated that the Park 
guns are also fired to announce the birth of princes 
and princesses. What the exact rule about these 
observances is I do not know, but desire to put on 
record that the Duchess of Connaught had a 





daughter on Sunday, January 15, at 3.10 p.m, 
and a royal salute of twenty-one guns was fired 
in St. James’s Park on the following day at 
3.50 p.M.—apparently (for want, perhaps, of some 
explanation) a curiously. odd time. Salutes are 
also fired to announce great naval or military 
victories. When was the last of these salutes 
fired ? Gro. C. Boasr. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


“ Mancuet Loar” (6" §., iii. 430 ; iv. 15, 396, 
418, 496; v. 38).—If Mr. Birxseck Terry had 
read carefully what Mr. Sawyer wrote on this 
subject he woul 1 not have written as he has, ante, 
p. 38. Mr. Sawyer refers both to the leading 
case itself and to Leading Cases done into Englis h 
(6" §. iv. 396). Mr. Sawyer only thought this 
term occurred in the leading case, and as it 
seemed to me that, in a paper like “ N. & Q.,” all 
references should, if possible, be verified and not 
left to the writer’s recollection, I searched for it, 
with the result mentioned in my note (6S. iv. 
296). That the term occurred in Leading Cases 
done into English I had no doubt, for Mr. 
Sawyer stated that it was mentioned there. 


F. R. B. 


Joun Worrtnincton (6% S. v. 54).—The Diary 
and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington, 
edited by Mr. James Crossley, F.S.A. (Chetham 
Society). This edition is spoken of in terms of 
high praise by Masson in his Life of Milton, 
Worthington was master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and was the correspondent of Samuel 
Hartlib to whom Milton addressed his tractate 
Of Education. I shall be glad to hear if the 
second volume of the Diary “and Correspon: di nce 
has ever appeared. ). 

Eton College. 


Tue Eartiest Datep Boox-Piate (6 S. v. 
9).—Mr. F. R. Ettis has been wrongly informed 
that his 1633 book-plate is the earliest Lnglish 
dated specimen known. [I have the book-plate of 
“Franciscus Frampton,” 1631, with manuscript 
notes on and underneath the book-piate. I 
described it fully in the Antiquary, vol. iv. p. 110 
(Sept., 1881), and asked for information concern- 
ing this “ Francis Frampton,” who was (according 
to the book-plate) B.A. 1631 (M.A. 1633), but have 
received no information. Can any readers of 
“N. & Q.” enlighten me? Will Mr. Extis ex- 
change tracings ? G. J. Gray. 

3, Pembroke Street, Cambridge. 


Joun Brecxnock (6 §. iv. 467).— Several 
notices of a family of this name are to be found in 
the Visitations of Oxfordshire, published by the 
Harleian Society. Their arms are said to have 
been, Argent, a chevron between three lions’ gambs 
erased sable; but in Lansdowne MS, 874, fol. 137, 
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I find that the following canting arms accompanied British System or THErmMomerers (6" §. iii, 


the epitaph of Margaret Brecknock in Waterstock 
Church, viz., Argent, a chevron between three oak- 
stumps eradicated sable. With this she impaled, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Barry azure and or, a chief of 
the last ; 2 and 3, Lozengy az. and or. In the 
Harleian volume the following arms are said to 
have accompanied an inscription in memory of 
Richard, son of Robert Brecknock and Sibill his 
wife, viz., Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a chevron 
between three lions’ gambs erased sable; 2 and 3, 
Azure, four barrulets and a chief or; impaling 
Ermine, on a canton gules an owl argent (Fowler). 
All these appear to have flourished in the fifteenth 
century, in the early part of which one of the 
family was a David Brecknock, whose Christian 
name and surname both suggest « Welsh descent. 
W. F. Carrer. 

Fisn-Hooxs (6% §, iv. 467). — An interesting 
chapter on the fishing implements of pre-historic 
man will be found in Figuier’s Primitive Man 
(Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly). 

ALrHonsE Estoctet, 

ProvinctaL Farrs: Prerowper Courts (5 
S. viii. 248, 337; 6" S. i. 13, 64, 163; iv. 235, 
295, 330).—These courts are incident to fairs and 
markets, and are thus described in Termes de la 
Ley, p. 478 :— 

“ Pipowders est un Court que est incident a chescun 
Faire, pur le determination de differences fur contract 
et touts disorders en ceo commis. Veies pluis de ceo.” 

“ Pipowders is a Court which is incident to every fair 
for the determination of differencea upon bargains, and 
all disorders committed therein.” 

Stephen, in his Commentaries [1880, iii, 321], 
writes of these courts :— 

‘There are other courts which, though not abolished, 
have fallen into disuse. There are the Courts of Pied- 
poudre (curia pedis pulverizati), so called from the 
dusty feet of the suitors, which is a Court of Record 
incident to every fair and market ; of which the Steward 
of the owner of the market is the Judge, with power 
to administer justice for all commercial injuries in that 
fair or market, and not in any preceding one.” 

I am steward of the manor of Lodden Bacons, 
to which one of these courts is reputed to be 
attached, and there is still a tenement there, now 
used for other purposes, known as the “ Lord’s 
Cage,” which doubtless was formerly used for 
the imprisonment of offenders under sentences of 
this court. F. Danspy Pater. 

Great Yarmouth. 


Tne Earuiest InnABITANTS OF LANCASHIRE 
(6" S. iv. 148, 317).—It may possibly interest 
your correspondent to be informed that the river 
Lune is sometimes locally pronounced Loyn. I 
remember some years ago, in the course of a walk, 
hearing a native dub the Crook of Lune, not far 
from Lancaster, “ T’ Crewk o’ Loyn.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 








507; iv. 213).—Scorus quite understates the case 
against the Fahrenheit scale, the use of which 
strikingly illustrates the tyranny of custom. The 
centigrade is the only sensible scale in use, and 
that may be improved by multiplying its divisions. 
It will be seen by reference to the Gardener's 
Magazine of Feb. 1, 1868, that I have carefully 
worked out a millenial scale on the basis of the 
centigrade, the boiling point in my scale being 
1000. In the proposals referred to I adopted 100 
for freezing, but I should prefer now to make 
freezing ©, and boiling a full 1000 above it. 
Suircey Hipperp, 
Avutnors oF Books Wantep (6 §, v. 28).— 


By J. A. 
WituraM Piatt. 


A Piain and Familiar Explanation, &e, 
Gower, 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6 §, 
v. 28).— 
* River, river, shining river.” 
This is the first line of a poem by Caroline Bowles, who 
contributed several others to Llackwood's Magazine under 
the initial C, HERMENTRUDE, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Tsui Goam, the Supreme Being of the Hottentots. By Dr. 
Hahn, Curator of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Tus little book should be read by all students of my- 

thology. At present those students may be roughly 

divided into three classes: (1) Believers in the philo- 
logical method, which analyzes the meanings of names 
of gods, and infers that the strange element in mythology 
is the result of unconscious puns; (2) followers of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who ascribe the theory that nature is 
animated partly to forgetfulness of the application of 
certain nicknames, partly to other causes ; (3) inquirers 
who are content to start with the existing savage con- 
ceptions of nature, as the origin of much that is odd in 
mythology, without adopting Mr. Spencer’s theories as 
to how the savage state of mind was produced, All these 
classes will be interested in Dr. Hahn's attempt to prove 
that two supernatural beings, believed to be ghosts or 
spirits of dead chiefs, are really Dawn and Night, and 
therefore mean the Infinite. Dr. Hahn bas by no means 
convinced us that the two beings were ever meant for 

Dawn and Night: his philological arguments to that 

effect are not satisfactory, Still, whatever the origin of 

the conception of Tsui Goab and his enemy Gaunab, Dr. 

Hahn has collected the myths and religious rites con- 

nected with them in a very careful and meritorious 

manner. Unlike most philoiogists, he sees that, how- 
ever much influence language has had on thought, 
and so op myths, manners and customs have also ex- 
ercised a very powerful effect. Whether Dr. Hahn's 
readers do or do not accept his conclusions depends 

a good deal on their prepossessions in favour of one or 

other method of interpreting myths; but all will thank 

him for a careful and scholarly collection of facts. 


The Correspondence of Robert Southey and Caroline 
Bowles. /dited by Edward Dowden. (Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co.) 

Tue Dublin University Press has published an interest- 

ing volume under the able editorship of Prof. Dowden, 
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who has prefaced it with a graceful memoir of Caroline | 


Bowles. This lady, afterwards the second Mrs. Southey, 
possessed literary talents of no mean order, and her 
lay genuine touches of humour. Her auto- 
biographical peem 7 Birthday, published in 1836, 
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by his friends, ike the new quarried marble, it no 
doubt contains the | ble Landor, but it has been re- 
served to Prof. ‘ to give us the liberated statue, 
freed from stony encumbrances, sharp and fresh from 
the chis His pen, measured, polished, equable, and 
sedulously restrained, presents us with an image of his 
subject such as we feel instinctively must be the true one 
when constructed by so careful and moderate an observer, 
His book is one which is pleasant to read, but one also 
which it would be pleasanter to have written. Those 
who know Landor chiefly by his poetry may perhaps 
think that side of his work teo scantly treated. But we 
are inclined to believe that Prof. Colvin’s sense of pro- 
portion has rightly served him in this matter, and, 
personally, we are obliged to him for having quoted with 
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commendation our own special favourite from the Zel- 
lenics, the exquisite and faultless Artemidora. 

Prof. Masson's book is of a different type, but of equal 
interest. His work is, perhaps, more laborious and slow- 
moving, less fine and intuitivethan that of the Lendor ; 
but it is sterling of its kind, and commands a respect 
which qualities less genuine and weighty would fail to 
secure. He, too, has a biography behind him, the Life 
of De Quincey, by Mr. H. A. Page (is it not an open 
secret that the writer of this standard book is Dr. A. H. 
Japp but he has been able to supplement it in a very 
important way by persona! reminiscences, and to throw 
upon it the light of a thorough familiarity with the 
scenes in which De Quincey spent the last years of his 
life. For the rest, is not Prof. Masson the author of 
a dozen well-known works on English literature which 
are better t to his powers than any praise of 
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Cannes), ante, p. 6 Si 
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p Printers (ante, p. 72).—Our 
ULE refers correspondents to Col 
ingridge’s Guide rinting, pp. 25-6. where the notion 
is refuted that “the worse the MS. is written the more 
likely the work is to be correctly printed.” 
Senrx.—We do not think you can have given the 
Greek quotation correctly. 

A, Estoctet.—We will keep it. 


NOTICI 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
tusiness Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








